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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

The special meeting of the National Council which was held in the 
Hotel McAlpin, July 5, 6, and 7, during the sessions of the N.E.A., was 
fully equal to expectation. Each of the fifteen speakers announced 
was ready when his name was called, and the ideas advanced were most 
productive. Space forbids even brief comment upon all the addresses. 
Abstracts of several follow. 

On motion of Mr. Miles it was voted, "That it is the sense of this 
body that every English classroom should be equipped in accordance 
with the suggestions of Miss Grandy." 

The joint meeting with the Secondary Department of the N.E.A. was 
very largely attended and the report of the Committee of Thirty aroused 
much enthusiasm. Two points were especially emphasized in the discus- 
sion: The advantages of separating the instrumental aspects of English 
instruction from the esthetic, and the need of agreement upon the 
essentials of grammar and composition. 

Special praise is due to those who planned and carried out the exhibit 
of library aids to English work. A large room in the Washington 
Irving High School was fitted up with library tables, cases, and racks, 
and upon these was displayed a most suggestive collection of pictures, 
illustrated books, lists of readings, outlines, notebooks, and other 
similar material. The Chairman of the committee in charge, Miss 
Mary Hall, had the unwearying assistance of Miss Ward, of Hunter 
College, Miss Cohen, of the Irving High School and several other 
workers in the New York City schools. The exhibit has been made 
permanent and will be loaned, under conditions to be announced, to 
local associations of teachers of English. 

The Advance Movement in English 
About fifteen years ago, Professor G. R. Carpenter, after reviewing the 
study of the vernacular in the chief European nations and the steps by which 
the study of English has developed to an important place in American educa- 
tion, said, "The status of instruction in English is only partly satisfactory: 
the condition is at best one of confusion and uncertainty." A few brave souls 
undertook to dispel the confusion and uncertainty. They have learned that 
the top of one hill is but the base of another. 

SOS 
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The advance movement, which we think of as having begun with the 
organization of the English Council, has been marked by a distinct effort at 
co-operation. This effort has helped us to see the problem of English study- 
as a unit: grammar, composition, literature, all for one purpose and mutually 
helpful. Out of co-operation has come the socialization of English study in 
which the means is held to be as important as the end. A real preparation is 
the result of doing real things. Another result of co-operation is the popular- 
izing of English study through the use of a great variety of activities such as 
dramatization, journalism, speech-making, parliamentary drill. It has 
resulted too in a better professional standing for the English teacher. 

The new movement has been in the direction of standardizing the English 
requirement and the methods of work. This has meant a centralization of 
influence, and a growing respect for the scientific aspects of the matter. Having 
achieved certain results we need to beware of polarization, a stagnant condition 
that will weaken the spirit. The movement still needs the virility of the for- 
ward look. 

Elmer W. Smith 

The Oral Interpretation of Literature 

The special difficulty in the teaching of literature arises from the fact that 
in all writing deserving to be called literature there is not only an intellectual 
element but an emotional element; and emotion cannot be taught and cannot 
be enjoined. All effective aids to the emotional appreciation of literature must 
be in some way indirect or incidental. Of such aids, the oral interpretation — 
or, to call it by a simpler name, reading aloud — is the most important. 

This is true of prose as well as of poetry. For all good prose is the living 
voice of the writer, and should, therefore, be read aloud. Mentally, at all 
events, it must be. "The best test of good writing," said Hazlitt, "is, does it 
read well aloud ? " In no way can a pupil so well be taught to catch not only 
the meaning but the temper and feeling of his author as by hearing his work 
read aloud, or, better yet, by being required to read it himself. 

What is true of prose is, of course, still more obviously true of drama and 
poetry. Drama by its very nature must be read aloud. The read-aloud of 
drama, especially of comedy, is an exercise of imagination and sympathy such 
as hardly any other form of academic instruction can afford. 

Most important of all is the reading aloud of poetry. For it must be 
remembered that the distinguishing element in poetry is its music, and this 
musical quality must always be recognized and expressed in the reading. In 
good poetry the musical values are no less important than in music proper; 
but they are more delicate and subtle, and therefore need more flexible and 
sympathetic rendering. To read poetry excellently is a rare and delicate 
art which most of us perhaps cannot hope to attain; but to read it decently, 
"with good accent and discretion," as Polonius says, is an accomplishment 
within the reach of all. Doubtless there are marked differences in native 
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sensibility to this musical element in poetry; but the sensibility can be culti- 
vated for poetry as surely as for music. In any case, the reader who is destitute 
of it must inevitably lose a large part of the charm of all good verse. 

I have been speaking of the values of reading aloud as an aid to the appre- 
ciation of literature; but it has other values. I will barely mention two. 
(1) It is one of the most useful aids in learning the difficult art of composition. 
We do not care to "form our style," as the phrase goes, on any other writer; we 
must write like ourselves. We must talk to the reader. But we must learn 
to do that with a minimum of harshness or haggling. There is no better way 
for a boy — or a man — to do that than to read aloud a good deal, not from one 
but from a variety of good writers. He thus comes to have an instinctive 
feeling of how his own writing ought to sound, and is dissatisfied if it does not 
sound so. (2) The other valuable result of the habit of reading aloud is the 
influence it has in the formation of a clear, distinct, and pleasing utterance in 
speech. I do not refer to public speech; but the conversational voice, the 
voice of the classroom and the drawing-room. I am persuaded we often 
underestimate the influence which the hearing of good reading may have, even 
upon quite young children, in correcting a tendency to sluggish, half-articulated 
speech. 

C. T. Winchester 

English Composition in the High School 

Composition work in the high school needs to be reformed in three direc- 
tions. In the seventh and eighth grades too much time has been given to the 
study of grammar and not enough to actual speaking and writing. Many topics 
in the textbook on grammar should be ignored altogether. The part worth 
teaching is the grammar of use, dealing with the functions of words in sentences; 
the part to be passed over is the grammar of classification — the pigeon-holing 
by definition. 

The second reform needed is the introduction of much work in oral composi- 
tion. Owing largely to the influence of college entrance examinations, the 
written theme has too long tyrannized over English instruction, with the result 
that pupils are painfully trained to write, and their speech training almost 
ignored. The slovenliness of American speech can be corrected only by proper 
training in these early years. 

The third reform is in the nature of the subjects set for composition writing. 

These have been too generally drawn from the texts studied in literature. 

This leads pupils to think of composition writing as a sort of artificial exercise. 

They know very well that in after life they will never be called upon to write 

about characters in books. They do it in school because they have to, but 

such work has little value. The subject that is based upon the pupil's own 

experience, or arises out of his own interests, is the only one that will call forth 

his best. 

Benjamin A. Heydrick 
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Two Types of Criticism for Composition Work 
Where oral and written compositions are developed in a socially organized 
class to carry out real projects and are criticized by the children themselves 
in a spirt of hearty co-operation, the surest evolution of better standards and 
better work appears to be along two distinct lines: First, there are matters for 
establishment in unconscious habit — matters of correct grammatical usage, 
punctuation, spelling, and other socially requisite forms; and second, there are 
matters like thoughtful organization or prevision of ideas, clear and vigorous 
sentence structure, and specific force and artistry in word-choices, which depend 
on conscious selection of the best means and must therefore be approached in 
different fashion. 

For establishing essential idioms, for example, it appears evident that if 
wrong habits are to be replaced by right, a long and vigorous campaign must 
be waged for each individual form. The stages of this appear to be (i) dis- 
covery of the need for a form, as for example, the period at the end of a sentence 
— often by reproducing in class conditions such as may have given rise to the 
form originally; and (2) incessant repetitions, best "made sharp by the presence 
of motive," to reduce the right reaction to unconscious habit. This must con- 
tinue till each new form is spontaneously and invariably used — often for months 
of daily, brief attention. Dr. Klapper suggests that not above 3 to 5 forms 
can be thus established in an average school grade (Teaching of English, p. 33). 
This means that the "daily and hourly correction of errors" must give place 
to concentration upon the one form in hand and resolute inhibition of attention 
to all assaults upon pure English set aside for later study. Indeed, psycholo- 
gists now suggest that calling attention to an error before the time comes for 
constant and unremitting drill upon it can have no other effect than confusion 
and loss of sureness and readiness of expression. 

Beyond these matters for establishment in habit, of course, there are a 
whole host that are requisite for effective and excellent expression. But it is 
suggested that these — powers of thought-organization, of sentence-building, 
and of true and apt choice of words — are not to be established as habit — a thing 
neither possible nor, probably, desirable; they must always remain matters 
of conscious thought, choice, planning and reworking for more true effect. 
Thus, the essential ability to plan topics of themes must be cultivated through 
realization of need for clearer presentation and thoughtful, deliberate search 
and experimentation to find effective methods for every case individually. We 
can at best give only general counsels, like pointing out the value of the plan 
sentence for each unit and the specific effects of different modes of arrangement, 
and help and criticize the pupils' success in applying these to their individual 
problems. Similarly with sentence-structure and word-choices: We must 
discover first the need, then derive and apply in many varying problems the 
most suitable principles of work. These applications have no value as repeti- 
tions or drills, but only serve by their variations to show new possibilities and 
develop powers for adapting the principles involved. 
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Thus, while correction and inculcation of right habits is essential, its 
proper method may best be distinguished from suggestive criticism of better 
and worse effect. Definite minimum essentials, however, may be sought in 
each field. 

Sterling A. Leonard 

Reading Clubs Instead of Literature Classes 

Friends of mine frequently say, "Oh, yes, I hear you just turn your boys 
loose in the library." Unfortunately that would eliminate the teacher. The 
chief difference between our reading clubs, which take the place of our litera- 
ture classes except in the final year, and turning boys loose in the library is 
that we give the teacher a part to play, of stimulating and suggesting, while 
the classroom becomes a sort of forum for the exchange of information and ideas. 
But we do have this similarity to the library scheme: no books are prescribed, 
and no two boys read the same book unless they want to or unless the class, 
with the advice and approval of the teacher, elects a particular book for class 
discussion. No boy, in other words, is condemned to read a book at the same 
time as other boys and at the same rate of speed — any more than you or I, in 
forming our reading habits, confine ourselves to a standardized routine as to 
quality, quantity, and speed. 

There is nothing new in the idea I am bringing forward; but we have carried 
it farther than most schools — carried it, I hope, to a more logical conclusion. 
The first thing to do is to throw the college fist of books incontinently out the 
window, instead of pretending to dignify what can be done in one year by 
spreading it thin over four years. The point is to meet each pupil at his own 
level and to lead him gradually by the right literary steps for him to a higher 
level. Such work assumes, of course, that mental discipline is not the object 
of literature classes and that a set body of literary information is far less im- 
portant than the habit of reading good books. 

The main method employed by us is as follows: Each boy reports on a 
book from time to time to the class, which discusses the book from whatever 
angle seems profitable. The teacher is there to prevent irrelevant and haphaz- 
ard comment, but he is not there to dictate devitalized or meticulous discussion. 
The fact that he is never quite prepared is one of the most educative parts of 
the scheme. Such work, moreover, at once liberates the pupil, the teacher, and 
the subject from the superstition that English is a sort of Latin made easy, 
while it makes possible and desirable discussions which, though really vital, 
struck with dreadful discord into the solemn dullness of the old-style literature 
class. No longer required to make all trees grow at the same speed and in the 
same kind of soil, we find it reasonable to encourage each under its best con- 
ditions. 

So far, after three years' trial, the results have been gratifying. We find 
that our boys read about two and a half times as much as they did under the 
old system of literature classes and required outside reading, and that they read 
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most of the books we used to prescribe, only in different order. Naturally, a 
good deal of trash is read — as it used to be, incidentally — but it is now possible 
to handle it frankly and to show, with some measure of success, its real relation 
to good literature. Since there is no compulsion, there are of course a few 
shirkers, but the number is surprisingly small, far smaller than the number of 
those at the top who profit by the new liberty. After all, our obligation is to 
the best as well as to the worst; and the worst are hardly worse off reading 
nothing than when they took the "classics" as medicine. With the larger 
background acquired from the reading club, boys find specific preparation for 
college simple in the last year; in many instances they have already satisfied 
the group requirements without knowing it. Finally — and this is the important 
thing — their reading is rationalized till it seems to bear some vital relation to 
their lives. We hope they are developing the book habit. 

Walter S. Hinchman 

Concerning Outside Reading 

A study of the reading habits of eight hundred students in the Decatur 
High School shows that one-fourth of them do not read the daily papers, 
though the study was made when Congress was in session, most of Europe was 
at war and the rest of it compelled to preserve an armed neutrality, when 
treaties were being broken, ships were being sunk almost daily, and when waters 
disturbed in 490 B.C. and again in 453 a.d. were once more the scene of great 
naval encounters. Without mmimizing the importance of Greek, Roman, 
mediaeval or modern history, the high school cannot justify its course if it 
fail to use the daily paper to vitalize both mediaeval history and textbook 
modern history. 

Seven out of eight students regularly read one or more magazines, the 
Youth's Companion leading in popularity. Seven hundred students read a 
total of one hundred seventy-eight different magazines, but sixty-five of them 
have only one reader each. The latter list includes many of the magazines 
most widely read by scholarly adults. 

Almost half of the students read no books not required by their teachers. 
Though four hundred students had voluntarily read a list including four 
hundred and eighteen different titles, it is significant to note what is not found 
in the list. Dickens with his long array of novels had but four readers; Haw- 
thorne, 2; Scott, 2; Kipling, 1 ; Cooper, 2; Victor Hugo, 2 ; Barrie, 1; Milton, 
1; Tennyson, 1; Kingsley, 1; Shakespeare, 1; Stevenson, none; and George 
Eliot, none. 

In the eighth grade a larger percentage of pupils read the daily paper and 
a smaller percentage magazines. There was also more voluntary reading 
of books but the type of matter read is less commendable. Only thirty-two 
of two hundred and twenty-five pupils acknowledge a love for poetry, and of 
these, only four are boys. 
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On the other hand, of seventy-six students stating their fondness for stories 
of inventions, only fourteen are girls. In other words, there are five times as 
many boys as girls in school enjoying this type of literature, while there are 
seven times as many girls as boys who really like poetry. The need of a differ- 
entiation of courses in literature for pupils of this age seems to me a reasonable 
deduction from such evidence. 

J. O. Engleman 

The Size of the Job 

Phonographs, dictaphones, projecting lanterns, and a stage, should be 
part of the equipment of every department of English. Debates, discussions, 
and lectures and demonstrations by pupils will also help arouse interest and will 
promote facility and accuracy in speech. 

Results in English will remain unsatisfactory as long as the school has no 
clear, definite aim of the goal to be reached. If all school authorities should 
unite in an endeavor to secure the habit of clear, fluent expression from pupils, 
making the informational and philosophical content of the course subsidiary 
of the main purpose, the schools would produce graduates better equipped for 
the work they will undertake. "A love for the best in literature." is a com- 
mendable objective toward which to work, but the goal is elusive, and must be 
reached by indirection. Most of mankind is sufficiently perverse that it will 
not love what authority says is good for it. Before diplomas or certificates 
are awarded there should be a firm insistence upon the acquisition of a habit 
of adequate and reasonably accurate expression. There can be no culture 
without this. Completion of a school course should connote at least a modicum 
of culture, the existence of which a habitual misuse of language seems to 
deny. 

George P. Hitchcock 

Equipment of the English Classroom 

1. A room of good size, well lighted, and used exclusively for English. 

2. Teacher's desk, with drawers for filing. 

3. Pupils' chairs with arm rest for writing. (Movable chairs are strongly 
advised in preference to fixed desks.) 

4. Reading tables in the rear, or at side of room. 

5. Bookcases, preferably about 4 ft. 6 in. high, at rear or side with drawers 
for storage. 

6. Filing cabinet for pupils' themes. 

7. Filing cabinet for pictures, periodicals and clippings. 

8. Revolving bookcase near teacher's desk. 

9. Wall maps and charts. 

10. Blackboards and crayons. 

11. Bulletin board, possibly two. It is often possible to have a small one 
built in between windows. 
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12. Mimeograph. 

13. Duplicator and supplies. 

14. Stereopticon, curtain and slides. 

15. Projectoscope (which will take postal cards.) 

16. Dictionary — unabridged — on stand. 

17. Reference books. (The extent of this will depend on the library 
scheme in the individual school.) 

18. Lantem to throw on screen a page of theme writing. 

19. Pictures to be used in connection with the work taught at various 
times. 

20. A victrola and educational records. 

21. Rugs, potted plants, pictures on the walls, busts, vases on the book- 
cases, newspapers and magazines on the tables. 

22. Let the appearance and the atmosphere of the room be that of a 
library or club room, rather than that of the old style school-room. 

Adah G. Grand y 

THE ASSOCIATIONS 

NEW YORK CITY 

The New York Association brought to a close a very prosperous year 
by its final meeting, May 20, at the Washington Irving High School. 
The present administration was re-elected for another term, as is our 
custom: Dr. Charles R. Gaston, president; Miss Frances H. Abbot, 
vice-president; and Dr. William P. Wharton, secretary and treasurer. 

We have 284 members this year, including some from the elementary 
schools and some from the ranks of the high-school librarians. 

Some exceedingly valuable committee reports were received and 
ordered printed in the next bulletin of the association. These include 
a report by Dr. Dudley H. Miles on "Minimum Standards in Written 
Composition" at the end of the elementary school, at the end of the third 
high-school year, and at the end of the fourth year; "Standards of 
Estimating Literature Teaching, by Dr. Roland S. Keyser, of the 
Jamaica Training School; "More Time for English," by W. L. Myers, 
of Eastern District High School; " Spelling Lists," Samuel W. Patterson, 
of DeWitt Clinton High School; "Home Reading Lists," by Miss 
Cordelia Wendt, of Girls' High School; and "Commercial English," by 
Frank M. Whitehall, of Stuyvesant High School. 

The association went on record as being opposed to the Regents' 
examination in English Grammar, which is now a prerequisite to gradua- 
tion from the city high schools. 

E. F. 
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ALABAMA 

In the person of Miss Claudia Crumpton, of Montevalla, Alabama 
has found a leader worthy of the example of Mr. Certain, who has be- 
come head of the English department in the Cass Technical High School 
in Detroit. Miss Crumpton is carrying on a vigorous campaign of 
publicity by means of the newspapers, which have proved both willing 
and intelligent. Special emphasis is being laid upon the movement 
for better speech, and speech-improvement committees have been 
formed in several communities. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

A very successful meeting of the West Virginia Council of Teachers 
of English was held in Clarksburg, West Virginia, June 16. All the talks 
dealt with the general subject, "The Relation of English to After-School 
Life." The topics and speakers were as follows: "The Demands 
Psychology Makes on Teachers of English," by W. G. Chambers, dean 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; "Literature," 
by Robert A. Armstrong, head of the English department, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia; "Composition," by C. W. 
Jackson, Elkins, West Virginia; "The Magazine as a Factor in English 
Teaching," by P. A. Jones, Principal, Sharon, Pennsylvania; general 
discussion, "The Separation of Literature and Composition"; "Pro- 
posed Library Legislation," by L. D. Arnett, librarian, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

The next meeting of the English Council will be held on October 
27-28 at Charleston, West Virginia. This will be the regular annual 
meeting, when the election of officers will be held and other routine 
matters of business be disposed of. 

Mary Meek Atkeson 

new orleans 
The New Orleans Council of English Teachers was formed June 13, 
1016. A constitution was adopted and the following officers elected: 
president, Miss Marion Brown, vice-principal of Esplanade Avenue Girls' 
High School; vice-president, Miss Georgine L. McCay, vice-principal 
of New Orleans Normal School; recording secretary, Miss Myrtilla 
Gwin, McDonogh School No. 23; corresponding secretary, Miss Isabel 
H. Giefers, Kruttschnitt School; financial secretary, Miss Mary M. 
Harrison, Sophie Wright Girls' High School; treasurer, Miss Ophelia 
Koppel, Belleville School. Meetings will be held during the second 
week of October, February, and April. 
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All grades of English teaching are represented in the membership. 
The plan of the Executive Committee for the coming year will be to 
awaken lively interest in spoken English, and to obtain some kind of 
definite standards for promotion in English. 

IDAHO 

The following circular letter has been widely distributed in Idaho. 
Other states not yet organized may well take notice. 

It is herewith proposed to form a State Council of Teachers of English, 
and the co-operation of all teachers of the subject, throughout Idaho, is earn- 
estly requested. It is proposed: (i) that English teachers, superintendents, 
and principals of Idaho be eligible to membership in said Council; (2) that the 
annual meeting of the Council be held in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the State Association of Teachers; (3) that the Council program take the 
place of the present discussion and papers on English Problems which have 
previously been given in section meetings. 

The general aims of the proposed council will be: (1) to promote acquaint- 
ance, fellowship, and community of interest among English teachers and others 
interested in the teaching of English in secondary and normal schools, and in the 
colleges and university of the state; (2) to arouse a more vital interest in the 
problems now arising in the teaching of English ; (3) to consider ways and means 
of meeting local or sectional problems of English teaching, such as: (a) a better 
understanding of the aims of teaching English; (6) the relation of English to the 
other branches of the curriculum, and to the interests of the community; 
(c) a sequential development of the subject through a closer articulation of the 
elementary, the secondary, and the collegiate courses in English; (d) the evolu- 
tion of: (i) an approximately uniform minimum in the three types of schools; 
(ii) an approximately uniform standard of judgment among teachers of Eng- 
lish, (e) an increasing efficiency in the teaching of English subjects through 
the stimulation of interest aroused by the discussion of problems and the 
exchange of opinions in the proposed council meetings. 

It is further proposed: (1) that the State Council, when organized, affiliate 
with (a) the National Council; (b) the Inland Empire Council; (2) that all 
teachers of English whom this circular reaches take an active interest in the 
organizing of the proposed council, and manifest their interest by affixing their 
signatures to the inclosed accompanying blank, which signatures shall take 
the place of application blanks, in order to expedite matters. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF LOUISIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

The English department of the Louisiana Teachers Association held 
its first annual meeting at Lake Charles, Louisiana, April 13-15, 1916. 
The following program was presented: "Introductory Address — Some 
Ideals in English Teaching," by Dr. A. G. Reed, professor of English 
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literature, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; "How 
to Teach English Composition to High-School Pupils," by Miss Martha 
Barrow, head of the department of English, Shreveport High School, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; "How to Supplement the Textbook in the His- 
tory of English Literature," by Mr. O. B. Staples, principal of the 
Demonstration School, Teachers College, Louisiana State University; 
"Training in Languages Desirable for High-School Teachers of English," 
by Dr. James Routh, associate professor of English, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans; "Training in Literature and History 
Desirable for High-School Teachers of Literature," by Mrs. L. C. McVoy, 
head of the department of English, State Normal School, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana; "Training in Psychology and Education Desirable for High- 
School Teachers of English," by Dr. C. H. Bean, professor of psychology 
and education in Teachers College, Louisiana State University; "How 
the Teacher of Other High School Subjects May Aid in the Teaching of 
English," by Principal A. J. Caldwell, Hammond, Louisiana, and Miss 
Margaret Schoenbrodt, Minden, Louisiana. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: president, 
O. B. Staples, Baton Rouge; vice-president, Miss Martha Barrow, 
Shreveport; secretary, Miss Edith Dupre, Lafayette. The 19 17 meeting 
will be held in Alexandria, Louisiana. 

ASSOCIATION FORMED IN LOUISIANA 

On August 1 some of the leading English teachers in Louisiana met at 
Baton Rouge and organized the Louisiana State Association of Teachers 
of English. The meeting was called to order by Dr. A. G. Reed of the 
Louisiana State University, and Mr. J. G. Hicks, principal of the high 
school at Choudrant, Louisiana, was elected temporary chairman. Dr. 
Reed explained the aims and scope of the proposed organization, and a 
number of brief talks were given in support of the movement. It was 
then unanimously voted to effect an organization, and officers were 
elected as follows: president, A. G. Reed, professor of English literature, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; vice-president, 
Nina Shaw, head of the department of English, Alexandria High School, 
Alexandria, Louisiana (chairman of the committee on English in high 
schools); secretary-treasurer, Margaret Schoenbrodt, department of 
English, Training School of Teachers College, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; chairman of Committee on English in Colleges, Universities, 
and Normal Schools, J. C. Hazzard, department of English, Louisi- 
ana State Normal School, Natchitoches, Louisiana; chairman of the 
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Committee on English in Elementary Schools, Bessie Colomb, Central, 
Louisiana. 

After the election of officers it was voted that the president appoint 
a committee to draft a constitution. It was voted, also, that the newly- 
elected officers select the other members of the committees and decide 
upon the work which the committees should attempt during the year. 
The 19 1 7 meeting will be held in Baton Rouge during the first week in 
June. 

IN HONOR OF SHAKESPEARE 

Reports have come in from all quarters concerning successful cele- 
brations of the tercentenary of Shakespeare. The following is typical. 

Miss Leila F. Douthart, head of the English department of the Kansas 
City (Kansas) High School, and twice president of the Kansas Association of 
the Teachers of English, staged a conspicuously successful original Shakespeare 
pageant as the leading feature of "Education Week," May 8 to 15, 1916. 
King Poet, a Pageant, was written, compiled, and presented by "Ye Senior 
Class," under the direction of Miss Douthart and her assistant, Miss Woodard. 
Two hundred and fifty students presented the pageant on an outdoor stage 
set amid huge trees against a hillside background covered with foliage and 
flowers. When the last procession had passed and the last fantastic dancers 
had disappeared in the shades of woodland bowers, the audience of four 
thousand stood and cheered for many minutes. Miss Douthart and her assist- 
ant were called to the stage and given cheer after cheer by the multitudes who 
had been charmed by the clever spectacles they had witnessed. 

The text of the pageant is of commendable literary merit. Apollo, accom- 
panied by muses and maidens, awakens the sleeping Shakespeare and requests 
him to call back to life the distinguished personages of his time and the leading 
characters in his plays. Thereupon, the bard acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Apollo, the god of poetry, and grants the request. He summoned the great 
Queen Elizabeth and her court; then, for her delectation, called one by one 
his "children" and groups of May-day folk of Elizabethan days. Scenes from 
Macbeth, Henry V,As You Like It, and Midsummer Night's Dream were inter- 
spersed with solos, choruses, and fantastic dances. When Father Time 
entered to "sweep away this court and all this show," Apollo prevented him 
from taking the great bard of Avon, and proclaimed confidently: 

Your characters will walk the path of all 
The years that lie beyond, and keep for you 
The gift you gained — Immortality. 

A striking feature of the pageant was that it was " home-made " to a marked 
degree. The costumes were designed under the direction of the teacher of 
history, and further planned and made by the teacher of domestic art. The 
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stage settings were all carefully studied out and specially designed by the high- 
school students themselves. Every line of the text was written by members 
of the Senior class, and much of the music was arranged by them. 



THE PERIODICALS 

THE SOURCES OF EVANGELINE 

Elementary teachers of English would find the leading article in the 
Publications of the Modem Language Association of America for June, 
1916, full of interest and instruction. It is entitled "Some of Long- 
fellow's Sources for the Second Part of 'Evangeline.'" The writer, 
Mr. Murray Gardner Hill, has had access to unpublished journals of the 
poet and has traced the references in these to certain books which Long- 
fellow was reading during the time "Evangeline" was composed. The 
three principal volumes were Freeman's Expedition of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Sealfield's Life in the New World, and Kip's Early Jesuit Missions 
in North America. It appears that Mr. Longfellow drew heavily on the 
first of these for his background of the western prairies and on the second 
for the picturesque descriptions of the lower Mississippi and the Creole 
life. The study is exceedingly illuminating as to the methods of trans- 
muting prose writing into poetry and as indicating something of the 
methods of authors in general. 

PHONICS AND EARLY READING 

The current tendency to force rapid development in reading in the 
case of young children is deplored by Miss Mary A. Grupe in an article 
entitled "Phonics in Relation to Early Reading," which appeared in the 
Pedagogical Seminary for June. She points out that emphasis upon 
phonics leads to remarkable feats in pronunciation but tends to unrefiec- 
tive and superficial reading. Words should be met and mastered in a 
meaningful context. She points out that children from six to eight are 
peculiarly subject to diseases of the eye and that these doubtless are 
aggravated by the attempt to focus upon the printed page. She con- 
cludes that intensive reading has little place in the first two years of the 
elementary school; that the analysis of words should not come at the 
beginning, but later, when maturity makes the process natural. Finally, 
isolated sounds should not be dwelt upon in the early years on account 
of the fact that their values are not the same as in combination and that 
too much attention to them may cause stuttering. It is not a question 
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of how much children can be made to do in the primary grades, but a 
question of what is best for them in the long run. 

SOME FALLACIES CONCERNING BALLADS 

Two views with regard to folk-poetry, views which have gained some 
currency, are contested by Miss Louise Pound in an article contributed 
to the Mid-West Quarterly for April. Writing of "New-World Analogues 
of British-Ballads," she declares, first, the songs of the cowboys and the 
negroes are not, as Professor Lomax and others hold, examples of 
communal verse-making, but rather of migration, since all the pieces 
having any distinctive merit can be traced from outside sources; sec- 
ondly, that ballad-making is not, on the other hand, to be regarded as 
passed, though the style of popular poetry in the future will naturally 
differ from that of the past. The article as a whole is a stimulating plea 
for the scientific attitude, which does not jump at conclusions or prejudge 
the case by reason of having found a theory supposed to be universal in 
its scope. 

USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Mr. M. A. Brown is author of an interesting monograph on The 
Measurement of Ability to Read, which is published as Bulletin No. i 
of the Bureau of Research of the New Hampshire Department of Public 
Instruction. The monograph contains directions for giving and scoring 
reading tests and diagnosing class and individual needs. A very com- 
plete and sensible outline of Suggestions on the Teaching of Reading has 
been prepared by Anna Reynolds, inspector of grades of city schools 
for the state of Wisconsin, and has been issued by the State Department 
of Education. Extension Division Bulletin No. 18 of the University of 
Iowa is devoted to a list of plays suitable for production by high-school 
students. The list was prepared by Glenn N. Merry, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking. The Superintendent of the Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools, Mr. Frank F. Bunker, who was one of the first 
to reorganize a school system on the six-and-six plan, has prepared for 
the Bureau of Education at Washington a very complete bulletin 
called The Reorganization of the Public School System. This covers every 
phase of the movement and is supplied with a good bibliography. 



